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The House by the Side of the Road. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never run— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
* * * 
[ see from my house by the side of the road 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles or their 
teats— 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that mourn, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 
are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynie’s ban; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss, in The Independent. 


Opening the New Building. 

Our New Auditorium, although not quite fin- 
ished, was put to its first use December 9th, it 
having been decided to informally open the sev- 
eral floors of the building as soon as each of 
them might be ready for occupancy and to post- 
pone throwing open the rooms to general in- 
spection until the entire structure is completed 
and in use. 

The following announcement was widely scat- 
tered through the neighborhood, no notice being 
sent to the papers for fear of crowding our 
heighbors out. 
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December, 1900. 


Pleasant Sunday Afternoons 


3:30 EVERY SUNDAY. 
Free For All the People. 


OPENING 


— Ta 


NEW AUDITORIUM 
DECEMBER 49, 1900. 





CHORUS CONCERT, led by 

Dec Mr. Mitton R. Harris. Solo- 
° Q ists, Quartette, Male Chorus and 

Fifty Voices. 

STEREOPTICON LECTURE 

on ‘‘The Ideal of Art,” by Mrs. 
Dec. 10 CuHaRLES W. Ruopes, illustrat- 
ing with superb pictures what is 
best and most beautiful in life. 
THE OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY, by Miss JANE 
Appams. ‘The Story of what she 
saw and heard among these Ger- 
man Peasant Players. 


CHRISTMAS MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, led by Mr. H. D. 
Dec. 30 Orr. Cantata ‘‘Prince of Peace,” 
rendered by Soloists, Quartette 
and Chorus of Thirty Voices. 


Dec. 23 





Come and Bring Your 
Whole Family 


Enjoy an hour of rest and fellowship and hear 





04) OF THE... 
O enin of the Kindergarten, Boys’ and 

p 4 Girls’ Clubs Mother's Meet- 
ings, Women's Club, Progressive Club for Young 
Women, Tuesday Evening Free Floor Labor Dis- 
cussions, Physical Culture, Gymnasium Training and 
Educational Classes for persons of all ages. (Apply 
for information either at the old Commons, 140 N. 
Union St. or at the new building, Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street.) 


TO ALL THE PEOPLE °% every name, race 


and opinion. 
In this New House for 
Our Whole Neighborhood 








First Neighborhood Assembly. 

In response to the above announcement a 
very representative gathering from our entire 
neighborhood was present. Every one of the 
500 folding chairs, which we purchased on the 
credit of faith, was occupied, and most of the 
scant standing room besides. The first utter- 
ance within the new walls was the singing of 
Handel’s “And the Glory of the Lord Shall be 
Revealed,” by the Second Baptist Church cho- 
rus of fifty voices, which kindly volunteered to 
render the fine musical program of the after- 
noon. After this glorious chorus from the 
“Messiah” had uttered the prophecy of our 
faith and hope, the Warden of Chicago Com- 
mons declared the building opened for neigh- 
borhood use in the following words: 

“When, for the first time, we folk of many 
families and people of many nations are gath- 
ered together under the peace of this neigh- 
borhood roof, it is fitting that the voice of our 
glad song should rest, while in a moment of 
silence we may think and be thankful. 

“For the union of our own hearts and the 
joining of hand with hand, far and near; for 
the gifts of poorer and richer; for the toil of 
strength and skill; and for the love of the 
Father of us all, through all which from small 
beginnings this Neighborhood House has come 
to be, let us each and all be thankful. 

“To the freest use of all the people of this 
community, without distinction of race or con- 
dition, party or creed, sex or age. 

“To the cheer and safety of our homes, the 
joy of childhood, the comfort of parentage, the 
strength of growing youth, the heart’s-ease of 
labor, the hope of age and the fellowship of the 
stranger. 

“To the sacred service of neighborship be- 
tween families; of the culture of the common 
in education and the social extension of the 
public school; of co-operation in industry and 
brotherhood in business; of patriotism in citi- 
zenship; of the social unification and progress 
of all the people, and of the use of the com- 
mon faith in serving the common life. 

“We devote this house and ourselves—all for 
2ach and each for all.” 

Settlement and Church. 

The erection of the new building on the site 
of the neighborhood church and its joint occu- 
pancy by the Chicago Commons and the Taber- 
nacle marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of both settlement and church and may 
prove significant in the general movement for 
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social readjustment elsewhere. The experience 
which led up to the feasibility of effecting this 
harmonious and promising co-operative co-ordi- 
nation was strikingly surprising to us. Less 
than two years ago the residents of the Com- 
mons declared in print that “hours upon hours 
of consideration and conference—sometimes far 
into the night—minute examination of avail- 
able property in the vicinity, careful weighing 
of the questions of expediency and the relation- 
ships involved, have brought us all to the final 
decision that the history and progress of the 
past, the promise of the future, the relation of 
our work to the neighborhood and city, all 
weigh in favor of the permanent location of 
the settlement in its present building.” 

Just then in response to the suggestion of 
some of the church people, a proposition looking 
toward the erection of a building for joint occu- 
pancy was unexpectedly accepted by the almost 
unanimous vote of the Tabernacle membership. 
Before proceeding further, however, we frankly 
submitted all the facts to a prominent group of 
our Roman Catholic neighbors and also to many 
others not predisposed towards any church. Re- 
ceiving their cordial assurance of confidence in 
the feasibility of harmoniously using the build- 
ing for both settlement and church purposes, 
the effort was patiently, considerately and suc- 
cessfully made to find a basis for co-operation 
that would conserve all interests involved. The 
very carefully formulated agreement which be- 
came the basis upon which the church lot was 
leased to the Chicago Commons Association for 
the site of the new building received the unani- 
mous endorsement of the five separate organ- 
izations involved and secured the thirty-two 
signatures required. This most remarkable 
harmony finds continuous expression in the 
giving of Protestant and Catholic, Jew and 
Secularist toward the building, and the cordial 
feeling and co-operation between the groups 
which have begun jointly to use it. 

The Tabernacle Announcement. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1900. 
THE TABERNACLE 
will hold its Sunday Services and Weekly 
Gatherings in the New Building. 

“THE OLD TABERNACLE” 

Was the first English-speaking church to be 
started in what was once the northwestern su- 
burb of Chicago “across the river.” For thirty- 
five years a great multitude of families have 
found it to be a home center in what was to 
most of them a strange land. In the trials and 
homesickness of leaving their old homes in the 
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mother countries, and in the struggle for a 
nome of their own in the new world, they found 
comfort and companionship for themselves, 
with safety and help for their children in this 
household of their common faith. While this 
old corner has gathered and held together the 
largest group of the people of this neighbor- 
hood, who have continuously associated them- 
selves for any purpose, yet the old church in 
the new building will have as much need and 
opportunity as ever to be the church of the 
strangers. 
ITS PURPOSE AND PRIVILEGES. 


In both purpose and organization the Taber- 
nacle is different and distinct from Chicago 
Commons. It is a Christian church, working 
to maintain public worship, to teach the young 
and old who wish to come to it the principles 
and practice of the Christian life and to fel- 
lowship all who are seeking or trying to live it. 

While all in the Tabernacle church are wel- 
come to share in all that goes on in the new 
building, yet the social clubs, educational 
classes, and the recreative or other occasions 
conducted by Chicago Commons are open alike 
to people of all opinions and races, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party and without compro- 
mise of or interference with personal convic- 
tion. 

TABERNACLE APPOINTMENTS. 

The Family Service every Sunday morning 
includes some provision for every member of 
the household. Little children are received into 
the kindergarten circle, girls and boys into the 
departments of the Bible School, which is 
graded to correspond with their grades in the 
public school; women and men are welcomed to 
the Bible-study classes, led by Professors Ed- 
ward T. Harper and Graham Taylor; the sery- 
ice concludes with Public Worship and preach- 
ing from 11 to 12 a. m. Come at 11 to church 
and, if possible, to the “Early Morning Pray- 
er Meeting’ and Bible School at 10 o'clock. 

The People’s Hour, Sunday evenings at 8, 
is devoted to congregational and choir singing 
and brief, brotherly talks on living issues, fol- 
lowed by opportunity for friendly personal in- 
tercourse with those who seek it. Professor 
Taylor will on successive Sunday evenings dur- 
ing the winter give one series of discourses on 
“Signals of the New Century,” and another on 
“Old Time Heroes in Present-Day Struggles.” 


GROUP MEETINGS. 


The occasions which group those together 
who naturally associate with each other are: 





The Children’s Sunday Evening Meeting at 
7 o'clock for girls and boys between 8 and 16 
years,who are interested in singing, chalk talks, 
object lessons and illustrated addresses. 

The Wednesday Evening Fellowship Meeting, 
from 8 to 9 sharp, furnishes opportunity for 
conversation, song and prayer, and the inter- 
change of common experiences, faith and 
friendship. 

The Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society meets 
every Thursday at 2 p. m. to promote sociabil- 
ity among all women of the congregation, to 
co-operate with the church work, to study ways 
of doing good at home and abroad, and to wel- 
come to their fellowship any woman who will 
receive it. 

The Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor invite children under twelve to the 
Junior Society; girls and boys over 12 to the 
Intermediate Society, both meeting Friday 
evenings from 7 to 8; and young people to the 
Senior Society Sunday evenings, 7:15 to 8. 

The Chorus Choir has its rehearsal Saturday 
evening at 8, and desires to share its instruc- 
tion and service with those who will volunteer 
to help lead the church music. 

Men’s Clubs. The Young Men’s Club and the 
Men’s Neighborhood League, meeting on alter- 
nate Monday evenings, share with other men’s 
groups the privileges of the club room and gym- 
nasium every evening 

THE TABERNACLE 


is composed of those who apply for and are re- 
ceived by vote into membership and is con- 
trolled only by those who belong to it. Upon 
the voluntary weekly offerings of its own peoplé 
it depends for support. 


‘PASTORS, 


Graham Taylor, 140 N. Union street, and 
Henry J. Condit, residence 161 N. Carpenter 
street, who is ever ready freely to respond to 
requests to visit the sick, to call upon the sor- 
rowing, conduct the funerals of the dead, and 
to render the baptismal service or whatever 
other ministrations may be needed. 

Office hours: Wednesdays and Fridays, 7:30 
to 8 p. m. 


The first offering toward the equipment of our new 
auditorium was made by the bereaved parents of 
Walter R. Stockwell, who as a memorial to their 
noble son presented a set of oak platform furniture. 
Thus the manly spirit taken from us just as the old 
building was taken down, continues to bear witness 
for the building up of the new work in which he 
would have borne so large a part and for which he 
‘‘yet speaketh.” 
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Work With Humanity at First 
Hand. 
IMPRESSIONS OF CHICAGO COMMONS. 
BY CHARLES M. SHELDON. 

It is a very pleasant memory I have of the 
work done by Chicago Commons, as I think of 
the time I was privileged to spend within its 
walls, and take some little part—at least the 
part of an observer—in its varied life. 

It is, of course, impossible for any one who 
visits any social settlement like the Commons 
to write intelligently concerning its great value. 
But certainly no one, not even a casual strang- 
er, could fail to feel to some degree the im- 
mense advantage of doing work with humanity 
at first hand. 

I think I was specially impressed with the 
“free-floor for all” Tuesday night gathering of 
men, where the discussion over human prob- 
lems was carried on with a frankness abso- 
lutely free from any fear of any one, but at 
the same time with an evident desire to reach 
certain true conclusions. If men in large cen- 
ters of population do not have such opportunity 
for the expression of even wrong ideas, they 
will find less favorable chances with one or 
two companions or a small crowd, in ways 
that will harm; whereas, in a large gathering 
such as that which caracterizes the Commons’ 
meeting, the free, public utterance of ideas will 
create more satisfaction, and result in more 
permanent good than the same ideas expressed 
in private or under compulsion. 

The hopeful side of the Commons—growing 
more and more hopeful as its work develops— 
is, to my mind, the hold it is getting on the 
common life of the neighborhood. The kinder- 
garten, the boys’ classes, the reaching out after 
life which is not yet formulated or expressed, 
constitute the real hope for the future of all 
social settlement work. 

And may I also say that I was particularly 
impressed at every visit to the Commons with 
the religious and devotional spirit maintained 
by the residents. As for myself, I have no hope 
for any large or permanent work to be done by 
any social settlement which ignores or dis- 
misses the deeply religious idea. There can be 
no denominationalism or narrow sectarianism 
in any social settlement worthy of the name, 
neither can there be a dismissal of the religious 
idea, which is at the basis of all real man- 
building or community building effort. 

The vesper service at the Commons was al- 
ways one of the most restful and helpful parts 
of the day. The reading, singing and praying 











all seemed a fitting close of the day’s work and 
opening of the evening’s bright and varied oc- 
casion. The whole atmosphere of the place, 
more or less, to my mind, took its color and 
owed its value to that part of the Commofrs’ 
life. 

I have been personally helped by the Chicago 
Commons in an attempt to build up a social 
settlement in connection with my own church 
work in Kansas. Simply to have a building 
where people come, once a week, to hear 
preaching; to know that they are well-housed 
and well dressed, well fed, and abundantly able 
to provide for all necessities of physical and 
intellectual life, has never seemed to me_ to 
bound the parish of any community, which had 
within its reach any class of needy humanity. 
If the church building is not fit to be used for 
humanity's sake, then, wherever that needy 
community can be found, there is the place for 
reaching out after and lifting up the weak of 
whatever name or class or condition. The in- 
spiration for this kind of work I can say I owe 
largely to my visits, brief and far between, to 
the Commons. 


I may also truthfully say that my first 
thought of the character of the “Bishop” in 
“In His Steps’ was suggested to me there. If 
any souls have felt the encouragement and in- 
spiration of such a character, and of such a 
work, it is due to the life and work of him who 
has put his life and means into the Commons. 


I have often said to my people, and to others, 
would that we had in every community, con- 
nected with every church of means and of pow- 
er, a place where consecrated men and women 
in our churches could go and live, actually live 
themselves, with tue people they were trying 
to bring into the kingdom. With all our boasted 
intelligence, culture and progress, I do not be- 
lieve we shall ever reach a time when a hand 
to hand living of our lives with other's lives 
can be dispensed with. There will never be 
a time in the history of Christianity when it 
will not be necessary for those who have to 
share with those who have not. This is real 
Christian socialism—and we need not fear the 
term—which shares, not simply money, even so 
small a share that it will not count for regene- 
ration—but what is infinitely of more value— 
shares sympathy and intelligent counsel, and 
Christian development, and the core of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood, with the broth- 
er or sister who would never receive such shar- 
ing unless through the personal contact of such 
lives with theirs. 
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For this end the Commons is founded, and 
with this purpose only will it continue to go on. 
May’ the Lord bless all its great work, raise up 
friends for its financial needs, and be around 
about those who labor in it, giving them 
strength to bear and courage to endure, look- 
ing for no reward except that of those who 
rejoice in the sheaves they shall at the end 
bear home with them. 


Interior Life of the Settlement. 

To give a glimpse into the way our residents 
co-operate in the social service of the neighbor- 
hood, we detail the grouping of the workers and 
the work for the ensuing season. In the hands 
of the executive and house committees, consist- 
ing of five members each, most of the general 
administrative details are placed. The commit- 
tee on interior life has charge of the household 
vespers, which, in addition to the devotional 
service every evening, on Mondays is devoted to 
reports on current topics from periodical litera- 
ture or spoken discussions; Tuesdays, to read- 
ings from Mazzini and other social idealists; 
Wednesdays, to consecutive studies in anthro- 
pology and social psychology; Thursdays, res!I- 
dents in turn present subjects of their own 
choice; Fridays, representatives of other settle- 
ments and different forms of social work report 
the method and progress of their activity; Sat- 
urdays, the weekly residents’ meeting is held, 
and on Sunday the early evening is devoted to 
musical vespers. 


RESIDENT’S CO-OPERATION, 

The committee on educational classes tries to 
meet or create the demand of the neighborhood 
by the offer of attractive studies; social func- 
tions and occasions, although placed in specific 
charge of a few of the residents, are promoted 
by all; the girls’ clubs, boys’ clubs, kindergar- 
tens, womeu’s and men’s clubs are each under 
the personal and continuous care of those 
directly identified with them; the choruses, 
penny provident bank and the settlement rela- 
tion to the district charity bureau are fostered 
in the same way. New efforts are being put 
forth to develop the use and enjoyment of the 
publie library, art museum and the literature 
in the Commons reading room. Provision for 
the programs of the Pleasant Sunday After- 
noon and the students’ monthly social settle- 
ment conference are also placed under the most 
competent and interested supervision. Door 
service and “toting,” in which all the residents 
engage, are headed up by the one among them 


who above all others is willing to do everything 
for everybody. The co-operation with the Tab- 
ernacle church work in the Sunday-school, En- 
deavor societies, social gatherings, office bearing 
and church membership are left to the volun- 
teering of the individual residents, many of 
whom are enlisted with the neighborhood 
church, some are identified with other churches 
and all are left absolutely free in expressing 
their own predilections in religion. 


PERSONNEL OF THE FAMILY GROUP. 
Graham Taylor, Warden (professor Sociologi- 
cal Department, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary); Mrs. Graham Taylor, Miss Helen D. 
Taylor (Assistant kindergartner, Lowell Public 
School); Graham R. Taylor (Harvard Univer- 
sity), Lea D. Taylor (Vassar College), tempo- 
rarily absent; Miss Katharine Taylor (student, 
Chicago Institute); Robert E. Todd, Physical 
Director, Chicago Theological Seminary; Miss 
Carrie Clawson (Settlement Stenographer); 
Miss Henrietta E. Stone (director of kindergar- 
ten at new building and member of faculty of 
the Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School); Mrs. 
Henry M. Carr (House-mother); George W. 
Carr (student, Architectural Department, Art 
Institute); Harry Carr (with the Johnson Tem- 
perature Controlling Company); Miss Maude I. 
Purnell (kindergartner, Jewish Manual Train- 
ing School); Miss Marion Cookinham (director 
of kindergarten, Washington Public School); 
Henry F. Burt (student, Chicago Theological 
Seminary); Carl V. Wisner (attorney at law); 
Miss Katharine Waugh (graduate University of 
Chicago); Mrs. Ruth Gage Frost (assistant 
kindergartner, Talcot Public School); Miss Stel- 
la H. Seed (teacher and writer of verse and 
story for children); Miss Frances A. Manning 
(student, Lewis Institute); Miss Clara Botsford 
(graduate University of Michigan); Frederick 
F. Grim (pastor Garfield Boulevard Christian 
Church); Miss Myrtle Wallace (director of kin- 
dergarten at the old Commons); D. S. Hamil- 
ton (pastor, Pt. St. Charles Congregational 
Church, Montreal, Canada, in temporary resi- 
dence). In the smooth running of the house- 
hold we are assisted by Mrs. Rachel Townsend, 
Miss Gertrude Severson, Mrs. I. F. Seelye, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Brower, Mr. Carl Baggesen, and Mr. 
Thomas W. Moore, fireman at the new building. 


WEEKs-Bemis—Married on November 15th at 
Boston, Mass., Mr. Charles Edward Weeks and 
Miss Jennie Bemis. At home after December ist at 
Ashcroft, Mass. 
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“Degrees” in Settlement Fellow- 
ship. 
BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT. 

In a Thanksgiving letter to the Commons 
residents, of whose household life he and his 
were so large a part for years, Mr. John Pal- 
mer Gavit writes, as he only can, of his own 
unique intense personal experience in settle- 
ment residence, thus: 

“There are four degrees to be taken in the 
Settlement fraternity. At least, I know of 
four, perhaps there are more beyond. The 
First is passed in that delightful time of first 
enthusiasm, of novelty, of assurance that the 
age-old problems of askew-society are falling 
into orderly solution under our touch of first 
love. It is all so new, so romantic, so oddly, 
even if miserably, picturesque! The Second De- 
gree is different, and some never get beyond it. 
It comes when the antiquity and persistence, 
the perplexity and complexity of the social tan- 
gle settles down about one, and when the 
glamor has worn off, and the heat and dirt 
and noise seem so hopeless, so bewildering, so 
inevitable, so obstinate. I shall never forget 
that period of conviction that it was all hope- 
less folly and self-deception, that the devil 
rules after all, and that the effort to meet the 
hordes of barbarism with even the theoretical- 
ly-all-powerful force of love was in vain! The 
cynical assurance of Mephistopheles himself in 
ohne Tuesday evening meeting—that love is a 
lie, that Jesus is a false prophet, a mad dream- 
er of fool dreams, an enemy of Ultimate Man, 
because an opposer of strife—came near cap- 
ping the climax. 

“The Third Degree is the hardest of all, but 
the best for us. It begins when we first see 
that only the Patience of God can bear with 
the persistence of sin; that only Infinite Good- 
ness, Infinite Wisdom, could be fit to judge or 
to despair. The glamor is gone, the dreariness 
of the desert comes down like a pall, but the 
courage of those who war for a victory that 
cannot fail, comes on. We learn that those 
whom we thought were saints of the Lord 
(whatever saints may be!) at any rate are 
only human; that motives are just as various 
and inscrutable in settlement service as any- 
where else; that ideals are easy to hold but 
hard to incarnate: that ‘neither in this moun- 
tain nor at Jerusalem’ is the struggle over 
Self easier or less than a matter of eternal 
vigil. It is so hard (but so good for us!) to 
have it driven inexorably into heart and brain 
that no man has invented or could invent a 


machine by which the problem of self-con- 
quest could be made easy. And seeing that the 
Old Fight must be fought, whether here or 
there, we steady down for the War. 

“Hear now the wisdom of the Fourth Degree 
—the Degree Retrospective. Even now I could 
not weigh vor appraise it, for how can 
one reach fingers into sore heart-strings to 
vivisect and measure his love? Much of it re- 
fuses to be set in words; nor could I tell it 
even to myself. But I can and will say to you 
who are still in the Third Passage—take it well 
and thoroughly. You are in the midst of priv- 
ileges whose value you will not rightly esti- 
mate till they are past. I am ready to say that 
I know of no university course, no degree of 
doctorhood, on this continent or any other, for 
which I would surrender my four years of Real 
Life at Chicago Commons. 

“In the first year I began to learn that no 
melodrama is so absorbingly interesting as 
human life; that no novelist ever wrote such a 
tragedy as the squalid tragedy of cold and hun- 
ger in the dreary districts of the City Wilder- 
ness. On no mimic stage has yet been played 
so tender a love-story, so stirring a hero-tale, 
so deep a problem-play, as that on the next 
block below. In the second year I began to see 
that even as this life about me was from my 
point of view, so my life would be with the 
point of view reversed. I found that all the 
qualities of heart and mind that I had thought 
good in the stratum of society “above,” so- 
called, were duplicated “below.” The “charity” 
of the rich to the poor sank into insignificance 
in the presence of the charity and fellow-feel- 
ing of the poor to each other. The heroism of 
the battlefield, of the navy, of the conspicuous 
places and the story-books, grew stale and flat 
beside the uncomplaining, unconscious day-to- 
day heroism of mothers and fathers, and chil- 
dren in the obscurity of top-story tenements 
and back alleys. 

“By and by—let us call it the third year—my 
own position began to disturb me. I saw that 
the people who made my clothes were naked; 
those who made my shoes, ill-shod. I had a 
chance to see the coal-miners cold and hungry 
as their revvard for keeping me warm; I found 
that the men who print my books do not read 
them; that I was being fed by folk who never 
had such food. I felt. with a keenness_ that 
grows daily sharper, that I was but a pauper 
before the face of Man. A Father’s voice kept 
asking in my heart—‘Where is thy brother?’ 
And I could not bring myself to answer, ‘I do 










































































not know.’ For more and more I did know! 

“At last I was beginning to see plainly that 
the problem is one of All of Us. It cannot be 
solved by the reaching-down of the Above; it 
cannot be mitigated by the coming-up of the 
Below. Even yet for many a long day must the 
world be in travail waiting for the ‘manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.’ The upstart imper- 
tinence of theSuperior;the down-trodden covet- 
ousness of the Inferior, have neither of them 
the final word—perhaps not any word—to say. 
The problem is the problem of the Common 
Man. It was this that had begun to be a fact 
in my life when I went out from among you. 
This is the last word I know of. 

“Here in this factory town, where the pro- 
fessional and business folk are but a handful 
and all but all are mechanics, where the din- 
ner-time procession has no time to wash its 
face if it is to eat, where the lathe-hand is the 
type, and the workingman—the real thing, if 
you like those distinctions—I find no other word 
to say. The same cheap jealousy of caste that; 
raised my gorge among the rich and that was 
hard to bear even in the better days, is here be- 
tween the mechanic and the foreman. The 
curse in the way of brotherhood is the same 
here as there—the Aristocracy of Labor! 

“Watch and pray, brethren, in the Commons 
and among its friends to whom these greet- 
ings come, that ye enter not into the tempta- 
tion. Be true to your name. Let no prosper- 
ity blind you. The hope of the race is in the 
Common Man. No martyr-blood can float us 
farther ahead than he. No special privilege of 
protected righteousness can get you into any 
heaven before him, The love you bear each 
other in that charmed circle of the home group 
—let it be to each other as common folk. In 
the days of trial, when those of the Third De- 
gree are impatient of those in the Slough of 
Despond, which I have called the Second. 
when the cynical mood of those in the Second 
sneers upon the children in the First and the 
blasé folk in the Third, bear it in-mind that the 
true pace of the Settlement, as of the world, is 
the average of all. The denominator of char- 
acter-value and work-value among you is that 
which is Common to all. Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil, even among yourselves 
the law of Christ. 

“Tl thank God for all of you. If we are a 
part of all that we have met, then too all that 
we have met is part of us. Nothing that you 
gave ine have I lost. The love of my heart is 
yours. ; 

Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. 
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The Kindergarten. 

If a visitor should come early enough to the 
Commons on week day mornings, he would see 
long before nine o’clock, and in summer often 
as early as seven o’clock, groups of little chil- 
dren playing on the front sidewalk or on the 
steps waiting for the doors to open for kinder- 
garten. They are picturesque little groups, as 
only poor children can be picturesque, with 
their pieced out suits of clothes. The little 
Italian Rosies and Marys with their shawls 
over their heads, and the little Joeys and 
Tonys in suits of the most curious cut, are 
apt to be the first, for they have no clocks at 
home and as soon as the fathers are off the 
children are dressed and sent out, frequently 
unwashed, with a piece of bread for their 
breakfast, often garnished with a raw potato 
or turnip. The older ones will be sure to be 
playing, but with one eye always on the smaller 
brother or sister, in the grown-up, protecting 
way these children learn so early, and if the 
peace of the younger ones is disturbed, woe to 
the offender, a slap or a kick delivered with no 
light touch is sure to be his deserved punish- 
ment. The stolid little Germans, better dressed 
and cleaner, are not so picturesque, but they 
all come in to the kindergarten with the same 
eager rush and what a happy time they have 
before kindergarten begins, playing in the 
sand-pile as long as the weather permits, or 
inside with reins, balls, dolls or swings. The 
mothers with babies on their arms, who bring 
the older children, often stand and watch the 
play with a look that makes one wonder if in 
their hard lives they ever had such playthings 
or such a place to play in. 

INDUSTRIAL FEATURES EMPHASIZED. 

The kindergarten work was one of the first 
activities in the house, for, as everyone knows, 
it is through the children that the homes can 
best be reached. Our first kindergartener, Miss 
Bertha Hofer, now Mrs. Hegner, came down 
with little else than faith on which to start her 
work, and to her noble enthusiasm and devo- 
tion is due its present prosperous condition. She 
was trained in Berlin in the spirit of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, which believes that industrial 
work, that is, actual work that the children 
can do, will best develop in them love and un- 
selfishness, and best demonstrate the’ great 
principle of interdependence which underlies all 
our kindergarten work. Industrial and domes- 
tic work has largely supplanted the more theo- 
retical gifts and occupations, and is the pecul- 
iar feature of this kindergarten. The children 
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Off for Park Picnic from Old Commons. 


actually wash their own towels, napkins and 
dust-cloths in their little washtubs, and iron 
them with real little irons. They often help in 
preparing the food for the residents, polishing 
the silver and sometimes in making the beds. 
In the spring they plant their own gardens in 
the back yard, whose only crop used to be old 
crockery, glass and tin cans. Now they see 
the whole process from the planting of the 
corn to the gathering of the harvest, and not 
only the seeds are saved, but the cow in the 
back alley is delighted to eat the green corn- 
stalks after the ears are gone. The industrial 
work is the work the children love best, and 
some children who are helpless with blocks, or 
weaving or paper-folding will brighten up at 
the sight of the little washtubs and afterwards 
it is much easier for them to do the other work. 
We think we are right about it when the 
mothers come back and say, “Johnny wants to 
wipe the dishes every day at home now. He 
says he does it in kindergarten.” 


SWEET MEMORIES OF GOOD TIMES. 


The memories of the good times in the kinder- 
garten are so numerous that it is hard to choose 
which ones to tell about. None who went with 
the children on the first journeys to the park 
ean forget the joy of some of the little ones 
who saw grass, and flowers, and trees for the 
first time. There could not possibly be ckil- 


dren more divorced from Nature. Some did 
not even know what flowers were when they 
first saw them. Now the trips to the park 
are the greatest treat. One little boy whose 
mother kept him home one pouring day, a 
while ago said, “I know they will go to the 
park today if I do not go to kindergarten.” The 
smoke from the factories is so thick that they 
do not often have a good look at the blue sky, 
but at night it clears away, and for a long 
time the only nature song which had any point 
of contact with their lives was “Lovely Moon,” 
which they sang with ardor and loved dearly. 

No one who was there can forget the Thanks- 
giving party at which the children were asked 
to bring an apple or a potato from home for a 
dear old grandmother in the neighborhood. We 
did not know whether they could—they who 
needed so much themselves—it seemed to some 
of us wrong to ask them. But many of the 
fathers are peddlers, so we thought they might 
spare one out of their store and the many ones 
would make a good present from all. We want- 
ed them to feel the pleasure of giving. They 
had made their own jelly and popcorn for their 
party to which the grandmother was invited. 
The things which the children brought were 
presented to her before we ate, and the pleas- 
ure the children felt on seeing her surprise 
and delight quite over-shadowed the pleasure 
of the party itself. 
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CHILDREN BACK TO MOTHER NATURE. 


Then the picnics in summer time! Every- 
body who can claim the slightest connection 
with the kindergarten is sure to be on hand, 
and when we start off what an exodus there 
is! The ride on the train or the trolley is most 
exciting, and when we reach our destination, 
the happy babies are put in the grass to roll 
about, the hats, coats and best clothes are put 
away for a good time, and only those who have 
seen it know what a good time it is. The lunch 
tastes so good, and after lunch the children 
play games while the babies go to sleep, and 
then it is a tired, but, oh, so happy crowd that 
goes home again. 


They are dear little children—everyone who 
has known them says there are no. better, 
sweeter children in the world—and we want to 
give them the chance to which they have a 
right, but which seems denied them in this 
part of Chicago, to grow up into good men 
and women. 

MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

Out of this first kindergarten have grown 
three things as a direct result—first, the moth- 
ers’ meeting, which is held every Tuesday 
evening. This winter we are sewing rags which 
we are to weave into rugs for the homes as 
soon as we get our new settlement loom. This 
gives us a chance to become acquainted with 


each other, to talk about the children, and to 
try to keep the mothers posted as to what we 
are doing in the kindergarten. Afterwards we 
have short, practical talks on hygiene, then we 
have our march and games, which the mothers 
enjoy as much as the children do, and lastly 
our social cup of coffee, 

The Italian mothers who do not speak Eng- 
lish come on Thursday evening and are mak- 
ing baskets. We can only show our friendli- 
ness by looks and gestures, but we feel sure 
they know what we mean. With them come 
a few fathers, many big brothers and sisters 
and all the little children and babies so our 
hands are quite full. 

PESTALOZZI FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

The second direct result of the kindergarten 
is the Kindergarten Training School, which was 
established so that the assistants could be in 
closer touch with this particular kindergarten 
spirit, than was possible coming from a dis- 
tant training school. The school emphasizes the 
industrial and social side of education, as it is 
well able to do through its connection with the 
settlement and is intended to be not only a 
training for kindergarten work, but for home 
and social work as well. The school is not as 
yet large, but the devotion of its students is 
most entire to the great principles of Pestaloz- 
zi and Froebel and to his loving follower, 
through whom all this work has been possible. 





Mothers at Tea with Kindergartners. 
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ON THE CHILDREN’S FLOOR OF NEW BUILDING. 

Lastly, when two years ago the settlement 
assumed the support of a kindergarten, which 
had been for years supported in connection 
with the Free Kindergarten Association, at 
the Tabernacle Church, the training school was 
able to furnish the direction and assistance. 
This kindergarten will be the one to move into 
the new building as the children at the old 
Commons cannot come so far to us. We 
feel that we ought not and cannot give up our 
hold on our first work, and so mean to keep a 
kindergarten in the old neighborhood in the 
best quarters we can find—this kindergarten, 
however, remaining the branch of the one at 
the new building. 

The work in the new building promises to 
develop to meet our best hopes. The kinder- 
garden floor is one of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory floors in the building and has ev- 
ery accommodation for our needs. The rooms 
are light and airy with great wide windows, 
and are arranged so that their size does not de- 
tract from their cheerful, homelike effect. The 
change to the teachers and to the training 
school students who have been so long in the 
old basement will be most welcome. Surely 
our possibilities for increased service in the 
future are unlimited. 

BOYS’ WORK. 

The most effective work with the boys was 
accomplished in the summer camp, which was 
fully reported in the September issue of THE 
Commons. One hundred and nine boys spent 
an average of two weeks in our Commons camp 
at Elgin. Here, by working in the garden and 
around the tents, by taking long walks to study 
nature, by playing ball, by swimming, by eat- 
ing together and by telling stories around the 
camp fire, the residents in charge came into the 
closest touch by being boys with the boys. 

The work of Dr. Rawson in the camp was 
invaluable. The boys learned to trust him so 
that even now they come to him for advice. In 
fact, the whole summer's work bears directly 
on that of the winter. We can cuntrol the 
boys and can help them because we know them. 

There are 185 boys enrolled in our clubs, 
with a weekly attendance of 108. Their ages 
range from 9 to 16 years, 12 years being the 
average age. The enrollment will be increased 
as soon as we have room to accommodate 
more, as there are at present boys on the wait- 
ing list. 

The clubs are chiefly social. They meet once 
a week and the boys play such games as crok- 
inole, crolard, checkers, authors, ring toss and 


dominoes. The evenings are varied by the use 
of the graphophone, stereopticon and entertain- 
ments given by the help of the clubs. In our 
entertainments the boys recite and play the 
piano and stringed instruments and often the 
leader will tell a story. One phase of the club 
that has proved very interesting might be called 
an experience meeting, where the boys gather 
around the leader and tell the incidents of their 
own lives. 


We are trying to teach the boys co-operation 
by asking them to pay dues of 5 cents per 
month. This is generally complied with, but 
some of the children are not able even to pay 
this litthe amount. 

What good is all this? The effect can not be 
estimated, but we can note a few things in 
general. The boys here find sympathy and 
love, two qualities so lacking in their lives, and 
yet which are the basis for work in moulding 
character. Here also the boy finds some one 
who understands him. How little we do appre- 
ciate the boy life! “Anything is good enough 
for a boy.” We don't believe it. If you would 
have a noble man, do not crush the boy. Know 
him as a boy and let him be a boy. 

We have ten young men working in our boys’ 
clubs, eight of whom are non-residents, but all 
are men who believe in boys. To see the in- 


fluence of these men on the boys, you need 
but to see the work in the clubs and the wel- 
come the club leader receives from the boys in 
their homes and on the street. The personal 
influence of the club leader is the secret of suc- 
cess in the boys’ work. 
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The Little Mothers. 
Strange mockery of Motherhood 
They who should feel the fostering care, 
Maternal, and the tender good, 
Of home when folding arms are there. 


Must, ere this time, in mimic show 
Of age and sacred duties, be 

Thus wise to guide, thus deep to know 
The artless needs of infancy. 


The little Mothers! Will they win 
The bitter sweet of elder years? 
Will love protect them from the sin, 
And faith gleam dauntless through the tears? 


God grant some guerdon for the loss, 
Of childly joy: and when they come 
To woman’s ways and womi:n’s cross, 
Give them a fate more frolicsome, 
—Richard Burton, ‘The Century.’ 


Work With the Girls. 
LOOM FOR WEAVING CARPET RUGS NEEDED. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this 
year’s work among our girls is a decided in- 
crease of interest in industrial work. Some of 
the older girls had never before cared to do 
anything but “have fun,” as they called it, and 
the only way they knew of having it was by 
playing games. 

‘They objected seriously when it was proposed 
to do some kind of hand work, such as burnt 
wood work, cross-stitch embroidery, bent iron 
work, raffia weaving, or preparing rags for rugs, 
but without an exception one after another 
have fallen into line and are now so enthus- 
iastic over their work that sometimes they ob- 
ject to leaving it, as is shown by the follow- 
ing incident: In trying to fill the vacancy 
caused by the absence of one of the club lead- 
ers one evening, and not knowing about their 
work, I said to the girls, “I’ll tell you a story,” 
and was greeted with “Oh! we want to work!” 
We feel that the hand-work is especially bene- 
ficial because so few of our girls know how 
to do any industrial work well enough to com- 
mand a good position, and that anything we 
may do that will create in them a desire for 
doing is a helpful influence. Then by suggest- 
ing a variety of work to them we may help 
some one to find her talent. 

In addition to our work each evening we 
have some time given to pure recreation in 
the form of games, stories, fancy drills and 
parties, 

We had planned to have all the girls come 
together for closing exercises, to bring about 
that feeling of unity and harmony that we 
think so valuable in kindergarten, but lack of 


room space, with our average attendance of 
130 girls every Wednesday evening, will not 
admit of it at present. However, we have that 
as an ideal to look forward to in our work in 
the new building. 

The greatest need of our girls’ work is a loom 
for weaving rags into carpet rugs. The girls 
and even the rags await the gift of $40 for 
the loom to help them help themselves. 


TRAINING IN COOKING, SEWING AND HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. 

Perhaps no department in the Commons has 
worked under as great difficulties with as much 
Certainly 
through this work may we reach not only the 
child, but the home life. A large percent of 
even the little girls now take the place of their 
working mothers in the care of younger chil- 
dren and do all the house-keeping that is done 
while the mother is away. 

We aim to teach how to prepare the plainest, 
most nourishing dishes which are within the 
reach of all; how to be economical in purchas- 
ing and serving food. Is it a wonder that the 
illy and under-fed working man resorts to the 
saloon where he may obtain a stimulant and 
often nourishing food? 

Tor three years there have been regular cook- 
ing classes carried on at the Commons—it is 
needless to say with many trials and tribula- 
tions. The kitchen, which part of the day be- 
longs to the kindergarten, will admit of no 
more than six students with any degree of com- 
fort. Nevertheless, the appreciation on the part 
of the children is shown by 115 applications we 
have for the work this year. 

Zach child does individual work as far as the 
utensils will permit, and pays a fee of five cents 
a lesson, which is supposed to cover the cost of 
material and fuel. This fee causes a number of 
children to withdraw, while others will give 
their only spending money for the lesson. It 
is not uncommon for the girls who work to 
give their week’s wages to their mothers and 
in return are rewarded with a nickle. Now, 
shall they come to cooking school or spend the 
money for some longed-for trifle? It is credit- 
able that any choose the former. 

We hope soon to be established in the new 
Commons building. The girls ask eagerly ev- 
ery day: “How soon can we go?’ ‘They are so 
happy in anticipation of the change that it has 
not seemed wise to dampen their spirits by 
suggesting that the room might be ready long 
before we had the apparatus. 


success as the cooking Classes. 
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At present we are very fortunate in having 
five volunteer non-resident workers, three of 
them being “cadets” from Lewis Institute and 
two from Armour Institute. 

The plain sewing and dress-making depart- 
ment could be made a larger one if we could 
obtain assistants for the work and were pro- 
vided with some necessities. Applicants are 
numerous. Let us hope they will be provided 
for. A good sewing machine is greatly needed 
to make this most useful training room effec- 
tive. ” 

The kitchen garden training, which is pro- 
vided by a lady friend of the Commons, for a 
class of eighteen little girls, both prepares the 
way for and supplements the other domestic 
work. 


Socializing Education. 


Early in October applications began to come 
in for various kinds of educational work. These 
may be classified in a general way as: A. Ap- 
plications for the continuance of last year’s 
classes and clubs; these include members old 
and new. B. Applications for new classes; 
these were largely in response to certain fall 
announcements which we distributed widely 
in the neighborhood through the ready co-oper- 
ation of shop and saloonkeepers, mothers, 
fathers, children and even kindergarten babies; 
and to large placards hung high on the sides 
of the old and the new Commons, which chal- 
lenged the attention of throngs of people pass- 
ing back and forth to work. 

The courses offered were based on the needs 
of a neighborhood literally wedged in between 
railroads, factories, and crowded street-car 
lines; of daily lives, the ideals of which are de- 
pendent and fearfully involved in these sur- 
roundings; and of a heterogeneous population, 
Scandinavian predominating, with a large ele- 
ment of Italian, German, Irish and a few Aus- 
trians, Poles, Bohemians and Russian Jews. 
Each race presents it own problems and pos- 
sibilities as well as that net-work of problems 
on the relation of one race to the others. There- 
fore a second classification of our courses 
would be: Educational, with socializing fea- 
tures; socializing, with educational features. 

This settlement cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly the socializing side of its work, not only the 
bringing together with mutual benefit college 
graduate and fruit peddler, theologian and an- 
archist, but peddler and peddler, German and 
Italian. We do this in many ways, always In- 


directly, suggestively: picnics and outings, club 
parties, bazaars, entertainments, socials to the 
neighborhood, free-floor discussions, the gath- 
ering together of all clubs before some special 
lecturer. These lectures furthermore stimulate 
interest and broaden the outlook. 

The regular educational work is therefore 
necessarily varied. The schedule on the iast 
page of the cover furnishes the details, the 
basis of which is as follows: Industrial Work: 
sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, fancy work, 
basket weaving, raffia weaving, manual train- 
ing. Art and Music; free-hand drawing, piano, 
choruses. Academic branches: reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, algebra, grammar, rhetoric, 
English literature, elocution. Business 
branches: shorthand, bookkeeping. 

It may be questioned why much of this work, 
especially the academic, is not omitted since 
the public night schools offer it. The settle- 
ment stands for the support of and co-operates 
with municipal institutions as far as they go, 
but beyond that aims to supplement. Now, 
what does the night school offer to this neigh- 
borhood? Elementary reading, writing and 
arithmetic, taught in large classes of young 
and old. Our applications are often for high 
school and college work; from adults diffident 
or desirous of small classes and individual at- 
tention; from Italian children who, were it not 
for personal influence, would prefer sweat- 
shop pennies, or street play to school. ‘These 
we feel we should help. 

In conclusion, we are trying to formulate for 
them, and to ourselves, not things alone, but 
the ideals of things. Many need merely op- 
portunity and guidance; others must start at 
the foundation and learn to co-ordinate their 
activities, their talents and the control of them 
in order to use them as the tools of purpose and 
character. 


A Modern Graded Sunday School 

In a statement prepared for the forthcoming 
Year Book of the Tabernacle Bible School, Prof. 
Edward T. Harper, its principal of instruction, 
thus describes its organization and curriculum. 

The Tabernacle Bible School includes the fol- 
lowing six departments: The Cradle Roll, the 
Kindergarten, the Graded Bible Scbool, the Bi- 
ble Classes, the Normal Course, the Home Study 
Department. 

The Cradle Roll includes all children below 
the kindergarten age. When enrolled each 
child is given an illuminated membership card. 

The Kindergarten. The Primary Department 
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of the school is under the direction of a trained 
kindergartner, who is using the principles and 
methods of Froebel in her endeavor to bring the 
little child into harmony with Nature and with 
God. The kindergarten circle of little folks is 
made as homelike as possible with its music 
and song, talk and story. There the spiritual 
truth can be brought nearer to the child in 
varied forms of active expression. Table work 
is given with blocks, drawing, painting, mount- 
ing pictures from the story life, ete. In the fall 
and spring the different phases of Nature pre- 
sent the most beautiful way of interpreting the 
spirit of God to the children. In preparation 
for the Christmas-tide and for weeks thereafter 
simple stories of the life of Jesus are impressed 
upon memory and heart. At other times of 
the year stories from the Old Testament and 
Christian traditions are freely used to incul- 
cate the spiritual ideals and religious princi- 
ples applicable to little children. 

The Graded Bible School. There are twelve 
grades in the Graded Bible School correspond- 
ing to the grades in the publie schools and cov- 
ering the period from six to eighteen years in 
the scholar’s life. The school is divided into 
Primary, Junior and Senior Departments, each 
including four grades. The Primary and Junior 


equal the period of grammar school and the 
Senior that of high school in our public school 
system. In arranging the curriculum the aim 
has been to adopt the work to the needs of the 
children and young people in the different 
periods of their development, in accordance 


with the results of the best modern 
child study, and also to cover the Bible 
material in a complete and orderly way. While 
the chief subject of study is the Bible atten- 
tion is paid to church history, missions, present 
day problems in ethies. The course naturally 
falls into six divisions. The first two cover the 
receptive period in the child’s life, the work 
being confined to Bible truths and Bible stories, 
nature lessons, object lessons and the memoriz- 
ing of scripture passages. The next two divi- 
sions include the decision period in the child’s 
life. The work is in the New Testament, in- 
cluding a careful study of the Life of Christ, 
the Early Church and simple Christian teach- 
ing. In the fifth division the Old Testament is 
studied and in the sixth division, when the 
young person is in the reconstruction period of 
life, the aim is to inculeate Christian duties and 
meet the questionings and difficulties which 
arise in the mind of a young person at this 
time. 


A Bibie Class open to everybody is held each 
Sabbath morning. Other Bible classes will be 
organized as rapidly as needed. 

The Normal Course covers two years and is 
designed for those graduates of the Graded 
Bible School who desire to fit themselves for 
Bible School teachers. The course consists of 
two parts, a review of the work done in the 
Kindergarten and Graded Bible School with 
special attention to methods of teaching and 
a course in the religious development and re- 
ligious training of children. 

The aim of the Home Study Department is to 
encourage parents or guardians to help the chil- 
dren in the study of their lessons during the 
week and to assist those unable to attend the 
Bible School in systematic Bible Study at home. 


Commons Camp and Outings. 
The fresh-air work of the settlement was so 


fully described and profusely illustrated in the 
September number of The Commons that little 
need be added to the concisest statement of 
the proportion to which it has grown and the 
plea it carries with it for adequate support and 
equipment. <A total of 1285 of our neighbors 
enjoyed a longer or shorter outing last summer 
through the direct instrumentality of the Com- 
mons residents and the co-operation of its 
friends. ‘Thirteen park parties rallied 669 
guests and seven lake picnics took 102 along. 
Of those sent into the country 15 spent one day, 
4 two days, 11 three days, 48 one week, 230 two 
weeks, 4 three weeks or more, and 2 all sum- 
mer. 

To the Commons camp at Elgin 191 boys and 
girls were taken for ten weeks in groups of 40 
each. While the beautiful site which has been 
put at our disposal without rent is in every 
way well located, the comfort and efficiency of 
camp work would be greatly increased by hav- 
ing a place near lake or stream with a barn 
and small cottage upon it. The outing work 
could begin earlier and continue later and 
reach many more needing rest and recreation. 

The enterprising and successful effort of the 
Young Women’s Progressive Club to lease, fur- 
nish and manage the cottage erected for their 
rental at Michigan City, demonstrates their 
capacity to put to the best use any real estate 
that may well be committed to their care while 
vested in the Commons ownership. 

While our wee little playground in our back 
and side yards answered its purpose to hun- 
dreds of children, nothing will meet the need 
of the neighborhood but the adequate public 
playground or small park. 
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Women’s Work. 
YOUNG WOMEN’S PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 

The first activity of the Commons to become 
a permanent part of the Settlement work by 
formal organization was a young woman's club. 
During the first few weeks of the Settlement 
ten or twelve girls were gathered together for 
a social time and from this little gathering 
grew a “Travel Class,” which later developed 
into what has since been the Girls’ Progressive 
Club. 

In May, 1895, they were formally organized 
by the election of officers and the adoption of 
a constitution, drawn up by three of their num- 
ber. Their objects in so organizing were “to 
organize such classes for mutual benefit, im- 
provement and enjoyment as the members may 
desire,” and “to promote the social interests 
among its members.” 

An executive committee, composed of all the 
officers of the club, with the chairman of com- 
mittees and two members-at-large, appointed 
by the president, had the executive manage- 
ment of the ciub in charge, while the Industrial 
Committee arranged such classes as would best 
meet the needs of the members, and the Social 
Committee aimed to promote the social life. 
Monday evening was chosen as the club night, 
and ever since meetings have been held on 
that evening. 

From the beginning it has been democratic 
in regard to admittance of members, any one 
proposed by a member being accepted, if over 
sixteen years of age, on the payment of twenty- 
five cents initiation fee and the monthly dues 
of ten cents, and the signing of the constitu- 
tion. 

For five years the nucleus then formed has 
held together, through success and failure, and 
have by their faithfulness assured the per- 
manency of the club. Now we have a member- 
ship of over one hundred, with an average at- 
tendance of about fifty. 

Zach year there have been lectures, dramas, 
eoncerts and tableaux, not only for our own 
enjoyment, but also for the benefit of others. 
The first year the proceeds of an entertainment 
held in a neighborhood hall were used in fur- 
nishing their first club room, the resident in 
charge of the settlement have given up his 
room on the first floor to their use, where they 
were housed until the club outgrew the room 
and it was necessary to ask for the use of a 
larger one. 

For three years entertainments were given 
to raise a fund for the support of the Chicago 


Commons summer kindergarten, and last year 
the proceeds of the bazaar, which the club 
held, made possible the establishment of a 
summer home across the lake for the use of 
members and their friends. And what a bless- 
ing it proved to be! This year we are 
working for another bazaar, to be held in the 
new building, the net proceeds of which will 
go toward the furnishing of the new club rooms 
there, in co-operation with the two other 
women's organizations (and the Commons) 
which are also to use them. 


For several years now we have had no club 
room of our own, but have used the kindergar- 
ten room on Monday evenings. So we are 
eagerly looking forward to the joint occupancy 
of the rooms which have been planned for us 
in the new building, our club having the use 
of one room every evening in the week as a 
quiet place in which to read, write or work. 
The possibilities of these rooms are large, and 
we are all inspired to make the best use we 
can of them. The larger room will make a 
fine place in which to listen to lectures, hold 
receptions and regular business meetings and 
play games; the two smaller rooms will serve 
admirably as committee and class rooms, the 
one containing a real fireplace suggesting cozy 
corners, sofa pillows, books and writing ma- 
terials and fulfilling the desire we have long 
had of a quiet, “homey” corner in which to rest. 
The elub kitchen is the delight of the Social 
Committee, for it gives us all the conveniences 
for serving light refreshments without the 
immense amount of labor hitherto involved. 

The present year’s work bids. fair to be even 
more successful than ever before. Instead of 
arranging classes and lectures on art, history, 
literature, ete., as in previous winters, the in- 
dustrial committee thought it best to postpone 
these until later, believing that a truer appre- 
ciation of beautiful things from the artistic 
side would be gained by all in the doing of dif- 
ferent kinds of hand-work. So groups or cir- 
cles have been formed in Battenburg, Bent 
Iron, and Burnt Wood-work, Cross-stitch and 
Plain Embroidery, and one large class, com- 
posed of all the members of the club, in Phy- 
sical Culture. All are under the competent 
leadership of residents and one or two non- 
resident helpers. The last half hour of the 
evening is usually devoted to having a jolly 
recreative time—playing games and dancing. 

Each holiday in turn gives the social commit- 
tee their, opportunity and the MHallowe’en 
Ghost Party and the Thanksgiving Party have 
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proved their capabilities. The suggestion of 
one of the members that we make the spirit 
of the Christmas-tide real and abiding for some 
less fortunate than ourselves is to be carried 
out by holding a “Pound Party,” each girl 
bringing what she can, and a committee being 
appointed to distribute the gifts. 

Through the co-operation of two friends we 
have a nucleus for our club library, and a very 
small beginning of a fund with which to pur- 
chase our summer cottage, and toward these 
objects we shall turn our energies after our 
club rooms are ready for use. 

The club is a member of the Association of 
Young Women’s Clubs of Chicago, under whose 
auspices the Business Woman's Exchange and 
the Home Science Bureau (agencies for the 
securing of employment for women), have been 
established. Through a series of talks on the 
country-wide phase of the club movement for 
young women, arranged for the early part of 
the new year, we hope to gain a better realiza- 
tion that we are a part of a very large move- 
ment. 


CHICAGO COMMONS WOMAN’S CLUB, 


live years ago a little group of fifteen women 
from the neighborhood, representing almost as 
many nationalities, gathered in one of the 
rooms at Chicago Commons to form a club for 
mutual improvement and helpfulness. Though 
strangers to one another at first, they became 
acquainted by meeting weekly and telling each 
other of their early life in the mother countries. 
The points of difference thus became points of 
contact, and the natives of Iceland, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, Ireland and Italy met on com- 
mon ground as Americans. 

As none of them had had any experience in 
club life, they were at first obliged to depend 
almost entirely upon outside help for their 
programs, and through the influence of friends 
had the privilege of hearing some of the best 
speakers in the city, on many different subjects. 
As their interest was roused, their self-confi- 
dence grew and was increased by lessons in 
parliamentary drill, generously given by a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Woman’s Club. Last year 
an interesting course of study in Shakespeare 
was given by Mrs. Wm. Sheridan, of Oak Park, 
under whose influence the members began to 
take part in the program by writing short pa- 
pers on the different characters, asking ques- 
tions and discussing the plays. This year they 
are having, under the same efficient leadership, 
a course in American history, in which about 
twenty-five members will contribute original 


papers. This program is varied by talks from 
speakers outside of the club membership and 
a monthly social, which is always enjoyable. 
One pleasant feature is the annual celebration 
of the Commons birthday by a social for the 
residents and the neighborhood, accompanied 
by some useful gift to the Settlement house- 
hold. 

The club is now a member of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, joins with the clubs 
of the city in support of the vacation schools 
and other philanthropic work, and exchanges 
courtesies with them by giving and accepting 
invitations to meet together on various occa- 
sions. 

Under the enthusiastic and devoted care of 
its president, Mrs. Luther Conant, of Oak Park, 
it is constantly growing in interest, usefulness 
and in numbers, having now a membership of 
one hundred. 

Its interest in the new building has been 
shown by a very generous contribution toward 
the furnishing of a fine suite of parlors for the 
use of the three women’s organizations. 


NOON-DAY LUNCH AND REST ROOMS. 


From the public school teachers and women 
employes in the factories near us the request 
has long been urged upon us for a place in 
which to rest and eat their lunch at noon. The 
opportunity to supply this neighborhood need 
seems to be at hand in the provision of adjoin- 
ing rooms in the new building for cooking 
school and lunch purposes. Their spacious and 
hospitable walls await these much needed uses, 
while many are impatiently waiting to use 
them. Their equipment onlyislacking. At acost 
of $500 the cooking school can be adequate- 
ly provided with gas stoves, cupboards, uten- 
sils and the lunch room with tables, buffet and 
chairs, dishes, table linen and the means of 
preparing at least a bowl of hot soup and a 
cup of tea or coffee at a cost not to exceed a 
very small profit. 


THE PENNY PROVIDENT SAVING BANK. 

Our branch of this worthy substitute for the 
postal savings banks, which the people are 
demanding, is capable of indefinite develop- 
ment just as soon as a resident comes along to 
devote time and tact to this useful service to 
the individual and family life of the commun- 
ity. It affords a natural point of contact work 
with the home which can be followed up in- 
definitely in personal work with individuals 
and for the solution of the serious family prob- 
lems of the people. 
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The Commons a Center for Men. 

From the very beginning men seemed to grav- 
itate to Chicago Commons freely, without hav- 
ing to be pulled there. A brief notice among 
the “special announcements” of an evening 
paper that a “free-floor discussion of economic 
and industrial problems would open at 140 
North Union street with free speech, all sides, 
and no favor,’ brought an entirely unique 
“meeting of extremes” which has continued for 
six years. From 60 to 150 people regularly 
gather in the old basement every Tuesday even- 
ing, from October to May, four-fifths of them 
men. With absolutely unrestricted liberty of 
thought and freedom of speech, they have fear- 
lessly, frankly, profitably and tolerantly ex- 
pressed their convictions on the livest issues 
of common life. Employer and employee, capi- 
talist and wage-earner, railway lawyer and sec- 
tion hand, clergymen and clerks, professors and 
mechanics, students and day laborers, repre- 
sentatives of every theory of social order from 
anarchism to socialism, meet, mingle and mod- 
ify each other’s views. 


Aside from the educational and social value 
of such an occasion to all classes, the vent it 
gives to “‘let off steam” that becomes dangerous 
only by repression, makes it a social safety 
valve. Only twice in all these years has the 
chairman had to appeal to the house against 
two individual interruptions of the speaker and 
that with instant and overwhelming support 
of order. While the discussion is upon indus- 
trial and social issues, the ethical and religious 
aspect of them almost invariably comes spon- 
taneously to the front and demands the ex- 
pression of what proves to be the deepest sen- 
timent and conviction of the men. 

At the Tabernacle a “Men’s Neighborhood 
League” of forty members was the spontaneous 
response to the merest suggestion that it might 
prove as helpful to the neighborhood as to its 
members. It has not only been one of the 
mainstays of the church work through its try- 
ing transition, but it has taken an intelligent 
initiative in promoting such neighborhood in- 
terests as street paving, and has now assumed 
the $650 cost of finishing off the club rooms 
which it will open for men in the new building. 


Young men’s clubs for athletic, literary, de- 
bating and social purposes have sprung up un- 
der the inspiring promise of gymnasium privi- 
leges, and will surely rally numbers that will 
tax the capacity of the club rooms and the 
gymnasium floor. The gymnasium, which will 





be used equally by women and men, is ready 
for use. Trainers and classes stand ready to 
make full proof of the still lacking apparatus 
toward which some small gifts have been made 
but $500 more will be needed. 


IN WARD POLITICS. 

Early in the establishment of its relations 
with the neighborhood the necessity for taking 
political initiative in ward politics was pressed 
upon us by our fellow citizens. For no sooner 
was a higher ideal of the common life held up 
than some of the best men in both parties ral- 
lied to it upon the common ground for co- 
operation afforded by our non-partisan floor. 
“The 17th Ward Council of the Civic Federa- 
tion” was the form under which the citizens 
first organized. Contemptuously received when 
they demanded honest clerks and judges of elec- 
tion, and respectable aldermanic candidates at 
the hand of either party, the Federation ven- 
tured to run an independent candidate, who 
fell only 160 votes short of being elected. At 
the next election the regular nominee of one of 
the old parties seemed to be such an improve- 
ment over his predecessors that his candidacy 
was endorsed by the Federation, and he was 
elected, but his course in the Council proved 
to be a great disappointment. The crucial 
test of the right and strength of independence 
came with the conspiracy of the two party ma- 
chines in the ward to count out the independ- 
ent candidate who was elected by 80 votes. One 
of his competitors was thus fraudulently 
seated. Arrests of the election clerks and 
judges in the suspected precinct followed. One 
of the number confessed to the alteration of 
the tally sheet, and two others were sent to 
state prison for three years after two exciting 
trials. The contested seat was awarded to the 
independent candidate, who stood firm through- 
out the prolonged and triumphant struggle 
against the nefarious attempt to secure the 
“fifty-year franchises” for the street railway 
companies, This broke the tyranny of the gangs 
in the ward. The bosses of both parties were 
deposed. Better, or at least far less dangerous 
men, have succeeded them as aldermen. 

The Municipal Club has since taken the place 
of the Federation and has united an influential 
group of citizens of both parties “to promote 
municipal ownership of public utilities and to 
seek the political welfare of the whole people.” 

The club is encouraged by the new constit- 
uency added to the ward by the enlargement 
of the ward boundaries, to take a new lease of 
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life in its effort to educate and unify its citi- 
zenship for the struggle to better civic condi- 
tions. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

For their own sake as well as for that of 
their neighbors, the residents improve every 
opportunity to enrich the social relations of the 
household and the groups of classes and clubs 
which are assembled now and then to share 
richer privileges. Varied and beautiful are the 
features which our guests and temporary resi- 
dents have added to the quiet half hour of our 
Vesper fellowship. 

Intellectualiy quickening and socially heart- 
warming have been the personal services ren- 
dered by such busy people as Prof. Frederick 
Starr to the residents and our clubs of street 
boys, Prof. E. S. James to the literary clubs 
before whom he read Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. 
Follett to the Woman's Club, and many more. 

The many non-resident workers who come to 
the house at great cost in time and toil to help 


the rooms of the house for such purposes of 
their own as “surprise parties” and group 
gatherings. 

If some good fortune could leave us in permanent 
possession of the ‘‘Old Commons” we would make 
room in it for these social needs of our utterly desti- 
tute old neighborhood, besides keeping some of the 
residents and part of the work where both are most 
needed. 


Neighborhood Notes. 

Despite the selfishly partisan and even per- 
sonal motives that manifestly determined the 
rearrangement of ward boundaries by the 
City Council, our Seventeenth Ward greatly 
benefits by the change. For not only have the 
criminally inclined and _ salable precincts 
“across the tracks” been transferred to another 
ward, but there has been added over half a 
mile of territory to the west, containing a far 
more homogeneous and unifiable population. 

The citizens of the Seventeenth Ward have 
cause for much rejoicing in the large amount 











**Back Room” Assembly at Old Commons. 


us with the clubs and classes share as far as 
their opportunity allows them in the fellowship 
of our inner circle. The neighbors, too, are 
Sharing more largely not only in the privileges 
we have in our own family circle, but are using 


of new street pavement that has been laid in 
the ward during the last eighteen months. 
There are about eleven miles of streets in the 
Seventeenth Ward, and, of these, four miles 
and a half have been newly paved and another 
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mile, the brick pavement on Milwaukee avenue, 
has been so extensively repaired that it ought 
to last almost as long as the first pavement. 
To have more than four-elevenths of all its 
streets newly paved and an additional eleventh 
thoroughly repaired is an extremely unusual 
event in any ward. The permanent character 
of the material used is additional reason for 
rejoicing. Of the five and a half miles of 
pavement, there is only three-quarters of a 
mile of cedar block, three and a half miles of 
the remainder being brick and a mile and a 
quarter asphalt. That the wood pavement in 
this crowded river ward should be to this large 
extent done away with is real progress. Much 








and a half, but this year more stores than last 
year will be closed for six months. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the settlement, however, 
there is a marked exception to the general con- 
dition. Though the meat markets of the neigh- 
bood are closed, four grocery stores still re- 
main open, because the owner of one of them, 
a rather small dealer, will not close. The set- 
tlement has exerted what influence it could, 
short of instituting a boycott, but without suc- 
cess. He repels all influence and defies any at- 
tempt on the part of the neighborhood to boy- 
cott him. His position is that he and his wife, 
sturdy, hard workers that they are, are here in 
the neigbhorhood in the scramble after money 


Rear Neighborhood of Old Commons. 


brick pavement has been laid in the adjacent 
wards of the West side and a good many sec- 
tions of old board sidewalk have been replaced 
by cement or stone. The prospect seems good 
that some day the river half of the West side 
will have such walks and streets as should be 
found in a stable, sanitary and well-equipped 
metropolis. No one who has not known the 
wretched condition of the streets in this sec- 
tion can appreciate what a _ difference well- 
paved, unobstructed, cleanly and well-lighted 
streets make in the health, safety and happi- 
ness of the people and their homes. 

The Sunday closing of meat and _ grocery 
stores in the northwest section of the city is 
well assured for the winter. Last year an as- 
sociation of these dealers and their clerks ef- 
fected a fairly general closing for two months 


for but a few years, till they secure a small 
competency, with which they may move off 
to a quieter and more pleasant locality and en- 
joy the fruit of their labor. To catch every 
possible crumb of profit, this grocer is willing 
to keep the employes of four stores at work 
Sunday mornings and make the whole neigh- 
borhood a marked exception to the other neigh- 
borhoods in its section of the city. Such woeful 
lack of normal interest in the welfare of the 
neighborhood from which the dealer’s profits 
come is extremely depressing. But it is en- 
couraging that most of the grocers and butch- 
ers of the city find it possible to gain their 
ends and still join hands in a movement that 
is of such benefit to both themselves and the 
best welfare of the community. 
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Co-operative Affiliations 

It is the accepted settlement policy to co- 
operate with all existing agencies and not to 
duplicate any of their work, to initiate needed 
efforts, but to appropriate no more of them to 
settlement control than cannot survive and be 
effective without it, to co-ordinate all other lines 
of service as far as possible, so as to reduce 
rather than to increase the number of organi- 
zations. Very gratefully do the residents of 
Chicago Commons acknowledge the courtesy 
and co-operation of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
and many others in and out of the State Fed- 
eration, especially the Matheon Club, which es- 
tablished and is maintaining the invaluably 
useful Day Nursery at the heart of our district; 
the Klio Club, whose success and helpfulness 
encourage us to develop our cooking school and 
establish a noon-day rest and lunch room; the 
Apollo Club, through the sympathetic public 
spirit of whose soloists and many members our 
neighbors have the lovely privilege of hearing 
the Messiah each Christmas-tide; the Art In- 
stitute, through whose unwearied considera- 
tion we residents and many of our neighbors 
enjoy about the only glimpses that some of us 
get of the beautiful; the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, whose burden-bearing makes it more 
possible for us to live under the burden of the 
poverty and wretchedness surrounding us; the 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, whose expert 
knowledge and care of the dependent and the 
delinquent child helps the solution of many a 
family problem; the Juvenile Court and its pro- 
bation officers, that constitute the last and yet 
best hold on many a little victimized life; the 
Business Woman’s Exchange and the employ- 
ing department of the Y. M. C. A. ‘in helping 
us secure work for the unemployed; the Colum- 
bia School of Oratory, Armour Institute, Lewis 
Institute, the Chicago Institute, the Cook 
County Teachers’ Association, Gertrude House, 
the Montifiore and Washington public schools 
of our neighborhood; the University of Michi- 
gan and the Chicago Theological Seminary; the 
Department of Public Health; the Special 
Parks Commission; many churches and church 
organizations, little and small, near and far, 
poorer and richer, of almost every name and 
most diverse tenet; and last, but by no means 
least, the other social settlements of Chicago 
and elsewhere, among which it is not invidious 
to name Hull House. 

Could the individuals who have been co-op- 
erating with us these years be assembled, what 
a throng they would be! From what scattered 


localities all over the land and different condi- 
tions, ages and circumstances they would come! 
What strangely differing constituencies they 
would represent, and yet all of the goodly 
fellowship would be more or less in possession 
of the same social spirit and purpose, which 
marks loyalty to the essential Christ. 


OUR LIBRARY AND PERIODICALS. 


Gradually we have gathered several hundreds 
of choice books for a reference and loan li- 
brary. <A collection of exquisitely selected 
masterpieces of literature and library criticism 
forms its nucleus and encyclopaedias, govern- 
ment reports, authorities on economic and in- 
dustrial and something in history and _bio- 
graphy constitute a considerable addition val- 
uable to working men readers. 

Through the exchange list of the Commons 
we receive a large assortment of Settlement 
publications, sociological and reform literature, 
trades union and more radical labor papers, 
and many scientific, educational, religious and 
general weeklies, to all of which free access is 
given. Back numbers of the popular illustrat- 
ed magazines are sent us for distribution and 
are eagerly taken by the attendants upon our 
gatherings. An extensive clipping department 
valuably supplements these resources. Our 
little loan collection of pictures, given in mem- 
ory of the late Edward J. Danforth, the only 
one of our many residents who has died, quietly 
carries the ideal in art where there is little else 
to beautify or inspire the home life. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Our long-hoped-for co-operation with the de- 
livery station of the Chicago Public Library, 
situated on Milwaukee avenue only two blocks 
from our new building, is having a very practi- 
cal and auspicious beginning. In most cordial 
co-operation with the library authorities Miss 
Stella H. Seed, the resident in charge of our end 
of this service, begins herewith to issue reading 
lists of books for boys and girls, with call num- 
bers of the library. Beginning with books of 
reference, story and biography on United States 
history, she submits the following lists: 


THE REVOLUTION. 
B. 2415. The American Revolution—John Fisk. 
H. 3273. Century Book of the American Reyo- 
lution—Brooks. 
211. Boys of ’76—Coffin. 

. 2374. The War of Independence—John Fisk. 

. 2367. Blue Jackets of ’76—Abbott. 

. 2846. Stories of the Old Dominion—Cooke. 





1. 3649. 
. 3544, 


. 2662. 
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Watchfires of ’76—Drake. 
From Colony to Commonwealth—Tif- 
fany. 
The Boston Tea Party—Watson. 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers—Watson. 
In Pirate Waters (Tale of American 
Navy )—Munroe. 
With La Fayette at Yorktown—Otis. 
Paul Jones—Seawell. 
A Virginia Cavalier (Geo. Washing- 
ton)—Seawell. 
Three Colonial Boys—Tomlinson. 
Three Young Continentals. Vol. 2— 
Tomlinson. 
Washington’s Young Aids., Vol. 3— 
Tomlinson. 
For King or Country—Barnes. 
A Son of the Revolution—Brooks. 
(Days of Burr’s Conspiracy.) 
The Knight of Liberty—Butterworth. 
(Fortunes of La Fayette.) 
The Patriot Schoolmaster—Butter- 
worth. 
At the Siege of Quebec—Otis. 
Guert Ten Eyck—Stoddard. 
Neal, the Miller—Otis. 
Boys of Old Monmouth—Tomlinson. 
Autobiography—Franklin. 
Boys of Greenway Court—Butterworth. 


THE INDIANS.—STORIES. 


Two Young Homesteaders—By Mrs. 
T. R. Jenpess. 
Tecumseh, Chief of the Shawanoes— 
H. R. Gordon. 
(Story of the War of 1812.) 
Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas—H. R. 
Gordon. 
(Siege of Detroit 1763-64.) © 

The Flamingo Feather—K. Munroe. 

(A tale of the Huguenots in Florida.) 

Little Smoke—W. O. Stoddard. 

(A tale of the Sioux.) 
Talking Leaves—W. O. Stoddard. 
(Indian story of Arizona—The adven- 

tures of an Indian girl with her 
adopted white sister.) 

Red Beauty. Story of the Pawnee 
Trail—W. O. Stoddard. 

(Story of an old Indian, friend to the 
white men, but enemy to the 
Pawnees.) 

Romona—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Aztec Treasure House—T. A. Janvier. 


Developement of Musical Taste. 

The music work, which began with the initial 
year of the settlement, may be reported as a 
growing and constituent part of the work. 
Both children’s and adult choruses, then start- 
ed, will find a permanent home and assured 
success in the new building. 

The children’s chorus work, beside the stimu- 
lation of song from week to week, has become 
a helpful influence in the general social life of 
the children. It is found that the better music 
not only serves for vocal and aesthetic culture, 
but gradually supplants the street song and 
the lower class of music. Concerts for Christ- 
mas and other festival occasions have helped 
the children to feel the service of song in con- 
tributing to the social life of the neighborhood. 

One of the clauses in the constitution of the 
adult chorus reads: “The object of this chorus 
is to study good music, to raise its standards 
in the neighborhood, and to assist in music ex- 
tension by giving recitals and concerts.” Al- 
though its fortunes have fluctuated, it has 
maintained an average membership of forty 
and its programs for the five years show a 
steady adherence to its purpose. As a result 
of its efforts it has given concerts of folk songs, 
patriotic music of all nations, old folks’ con- 
concert, cantatas and Christmas concerts, also 
contributing at various times choruses for the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons. This year it an- 
ticipates Pinafore. Social and musical exchange 
has been maintained with other settlements. 

Last year, through the courtesy of the man- 
agement of the Apollo club, two renditions of 
“The Messiah” were given gratuitously, both 
by club and soloists, in settlement neighbor- 
hoods—one for the University Settlement and 
the other for the Commons. This beautiful 
Christmas tribute was greatly appreciated by 
those who were unable to attend the larger per- 
formances of the club. This same concert will 
again be given January 4 in the new Chicago 
Commons hall, and it is to be hoped that this 
work will be one of the yearly musical fea- 
tures of the neighborhood. The fund raised 
from the small admittance fee will go toward 
defraying the expenses of the choruses. 

The work continues in charge of Miss Mari 
Hofer, assisted by Miss Taylor, and is gradual- 
ly assuming the character of a musi¢e school 
in order to supply the demand for special train- 
ing in instrumental and vocal music. 

Subcriptions of $1.00 to the Eugene Field Monument Sou- 
venir Fund, will entitle the donor to his daintily artistic vol- 
ume “Field Flowers.” Cloth bound 8xll containing a 
selection of Field’s best and most representative works. 


Address Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe St., Chicago, Il} 





The Settlement Correspondent. 

One of the least known, but most widely in- 
fiuential functions of Chicago Commons is the 
large correspondence, which is rapidly increas- 
ing with interested inquirers for social data 
throughout our own country and abroad. — It 
long since required expert stenographiec aid to 
help us keep abreast with it and at times two 
pairs of hands are needed in typewriting to 
prevent us hopelessly falling in arrears. Let- 
ters come from widely scattered and diverse 
points of view—from lonely workers in the 
country and small town, out of every phase of 
the complex city problem; from men facing the 
sternest facts of our industrial situation, as 
employers or employés; from some who do not 
know what to do with the trades union and 
others who do not know what to do without 
it: from school teachers, women's clubs, judges, 
face to face with the juvenile delinquent; from 
temperance workers, conscious of the failure 
of old methods and groping after new and bet- 
ter substitutes for the social accessories of the 
drink habit; from students writing theses and 
professors pursuing original investigations, and 
last, but by no means last, from earnest and 
baffled pastors and aggressive, but disappoint- 
ed, church members—all seeking suggestions, 
friendly criticism and information from litera- 
ture or the experience with life. Many, too, 
are the encouragements and corrections — re- 
ceived from the good cheer and God-speed of 
earnest hearts and true, who are not only 
friendly enough to commend, but to faithfully 
criticise. 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS. 

Irom a former resident now on the Atlantic 
Coast: “I received a letter the other day that 
touches me down deep. There is a young man 
in Chicago that wrote me a real frank, heart 
to heart letter, in which he told me of his 
troubles and teniptations. He said that it re- 
quired all the moral courage that he could mus- 
ter to refuse to teach those English whom he 
thought would do better in settlement classes 
or in night schools. ‘I cannot be satisfied with 
saying business is business.’ He says it is so 
hard for him not to be vain and think himself 
superior to his neighbors. His gratefulness for 
my treating him even like another human being 
is pathetic. He says that I gave him sym- 
pathy and ‘a respectful ear’ and tries to thank 
me for it. He is a very smart fellow and I got 
more from talking with him than he with me. 
I know few fellows like him for sharp incisive 
reasoning. He says he feels the need of in- 
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spiring companionship to keep him humble and 
from being vain. He feels his lack of manners 
is a great barrier to him. If ever you run 
across him pay attention to him and take an 
interest in him.” 

Irom an aged, poor and helplessly invalid 
old lady on the Pacific Coast: “Though feeble 
and much of the time nearly helpless, I am 
deeply interested in your special lines of work, 
especially by your attempt to teach the chil- 
dren the physical basis of their life. TI con- 
tend that each one of us women can, if we 
will, give instruction to two children one 
hour each day in industries or studies. [| coaxed 
my two girlies with kisses and cookies to come 
and help get me out to the foot of the garden 
where I could teach them to find out how 
plants grow and drink. We had a fork, a 
rake, a trowel and a bright small space, with 
seeds of carrots, beets, beans and peas and a 
little piece of clay soil soon made mellow by 
adding fertilizers and water. 

“The seeds were covered by gardeners rule 
once, twice or three times their diameter, then 
a wire screen was put over the bed to keep 
the wild birds from poaching. Now came the 
witchery of watching each day the mystery of 
germination of growth, up and down, then the 
opportunity of impressing the children with 
the parallel lesson of having good seeds of 
truth dropped into the soil of memory = and 
conscience, slowly growing up and sunward to 
live forever. When the hour was up they sat 
beside me on the cedar brush to rest, then 
they tenderly helped me to my room and 
couch; sometimes they tarried to ask questions, 
sometimes insisted in readjusting the little par- 
lor; always had refreshments; always came 
back. To see them on their knees with a glass 
hunting the capillary rootlets that convey nu- 
triment to the larger roots and thence to the 
body of the tuber or the stem of the peas or 
beans was a picture of enthusiasm. These 
children were once a terror of mischief, because 
idle. They became enthusiastic students and 
yet say ‘it was the happiest summer of my life.’ 


While in deference to our friends’ feeling and our 
own, we have never published the names of those who 
cooperate in the work of Chicago Commons by giving 
toward its equipment and support, they are all re- 
ported to our board of trustees and each donor re- 
ceives a personal acknowledgement from the Warden. 
This widely scattered correspondence becomes in- 
creasingly personal and, we have reason to believe, 
reciprocally helpful. 
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HE editor of THe Commons takes great 
pleasure in announcing the fact that this 
paper is more and more every month the work 
of the residents of Chicago Commons. They 
prefer, however, to contribute what they do to 
its columns as from the household rather than 
to sign their several articles. This number con- 
sists almost entirely of descriptions of the va- 
rious branches of our settlement work, drawn 
by those residents upon whose heart and hand 
each group of activities most relies. 


HE transfer of the publication of THE 
Commons from one printing house to an- 
other is so peculiarly personal at both ends of 
the line as to call for a word of grateful recog- 
nition. Without the friendly interest and credit 
extended to us from the beginning until now 
by P. F. Pettibone & Co. (and the self-sacrific- 
ing energy and ability of Mr. Gavit, its founder 
and first editor), this paper could hardly have 
been started or sustained. They shared its risks 
with not a little of the faith which we have 
had to possess in larger measure in the cause 
for which this journal was born and lives to 
serve. With a fraternal consideration, all too 
rare and perhaps impossible in business rela- 
tions, they helped us carry our often large de- 
ficit, and, in the face of it, cheerfully issued the 
next number. From the head of the firm to 
the errand boy, all through the shop, and last, 
but not least, by the younger of the brothers 
in the partnership, whose sweet and gentle 
spirit so recently. took its flight, we have been 
accorded not only the most faithful and efficient 
service, but the most brotherly kindness, for 
which we thank them one and all. 
The offer of Mr. John K. Allen to donate the 
press work on THe CoMMons as his share of 
the task it has undertaken, is too generous not 








to be gratefully acknowledged. It nearly cuts 
the cost of publication in two, and enables us 
to continue to offer THz Commons at its low 
rate of subscription to more of those who want 
to read it. 

Reluctantly, and yet with clear conscience, 
we devote the December number of THE Com- 
MONS each year to report the work of Chicago 
Commons to its widely scattered and numerous 
friends, with most of whom we have no other 
means of communication. This settlement has 
from the very beginning been very democratic 
in its dependence for support, as well as in the 
use of all that has been trusted to it. We resi- 
dents have preferred to depend upon and be 
influenced by the many rather than the few. 
We have had neither inclination nor time to 
“cultivate” a possible tributary relationship 
with any one or few who might thereby be 
considered our patrons. This attitude and the 
very strict limitations of the warden’s time 
have prevented that personal solicitation, 
through which larger gifts are usually secured. 
and have thrown us back upon correspondence 
and the columns of this paper as our only 
means of approach or continued contact with 
the faith, free will and fellowship upon which 
only we rely to maintain and develop the work 
of Chicago Commons. 

Moreover, this paper was started without cap- 
ital and has for nearly five years been sus- 
tained principally by the entirely gratuitous 
service of the residents and friends of Chicago 
Commons, and at very great and sacrificial ex- 
pense to the always scant financial resources 
of our settlement treasury. We have assumed 
this larger burden we have been bearing in loy- 
alty a great deal more to the whole settlement 
than to the individual interests of our own 
neighborhood work, which could have been 
served by a far less expensive publication. We 
count it no small part, however, of the social 
service rendered by Chicago Commons to have 
been permitted and trusted to serve other set- 
tlements and the cause for which they all 
stand, 


T HE outline of Mr. Melendy’s report of his 
investigation of the Social Function of 
the Saloon, which we published in the Novem- 
ber number of THe Commons, has attracted at- 
tention very widely and is in such demand that 
one edition of 5,000 copies is already nearly ex- 
hausted. It has, of course, been grossly mis- 
interpreted by those who have not read it and 
viciously attacked by a few who have barely 
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heard of it. But the recognition of its excep- 
tional value as a first-hand study of facts is 
unanimous among those who either know there 
are facts to be studied or who have sense 
enough to see that the persistence of the saloon 
is in itself a fact to be accounted for on more 
than one ground. The full report of this inves- 
tigation we made for “The Committee of Fifty” 
is to be published in the appendix to the vol- 
ume on “Social Substitutes for the Saloon,” 
whieh is to be issued in the course of a few 
months (probably by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
from whose press the other volume in the 
series came), under the direction of the “Ethi- 
cal Sub-Committee.” 


Academic Relation of the 
Settlement. 

Loyal to the university origin of the social 
settlement movement, Chicago Commons has 
been at once the outgrowth of the academic 
spirit and the center of academic co-operation. 
While not organically connected with the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary or directly depend- 
ent upon it either for management or financial 
support, this settlement was established in most 
vital personal relationship with the Sociological 
Department of the Seminary. From its point 
of view the settlement is regarded as a center 
for social observation, inquiry, contact and in- 
duction, where life may be studied at first 
hand. The teacher who stands at the head of 
both is thus enabled to take his students from 
the class-room, either like the professor of 
geology a-field, where the strata that dip deep- 
ly come to the surface all crowded together, or 
like the professor of biology into the laboratory, 
where the life forces are to be seen at their 
creative work, or again like the medical pro- 
fessor into the vast hospital clinics, where so- 
cial diagnosis and therapeutics can be actually 
practiced. Both for the frequent contacts of 
under-graduates with the living problems, 
Which confront the church and the world, and 
for the constant residence, statistical research 
and original inquiry of graduate students, Chi- 
cago Commens offers a rare opportunity, of 
which increasing advantage is taken not only 
by students in Prof. Taylor’s Seminary classes, 
but by those of many other seminaries, univer- 
sities, colleges and training schools in and about 
Chicago and even from distant states. Occa- 
sional group meetings of students, representing 
the nearer-by institutions of learning, are held, 
in which experts are heard and quizzed. 

The Michigan University Settlement fellowship 
sustains two students in residence half the year. 
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Ghe New Fourth Edition &¥ College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 
new material. Now ready. Order through THE 

Commons. Ten cents per copy. 





Mr. Lex. By Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations of 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘‘The book is well written and will un- 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature.’ Price cloth 35c. Address 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 





Ghe Enslavement and Emancipation & 
the People. 
An original and practical solution of the problem. 
By J. B. Herboldshimer. 


Price in cloth, 75 cents. Published by the Author, 
J. B. Herboldshiner, Gibson City, Ill. 





Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limited 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons. 

Ghe Church in Social Reforms 

By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 


Booklet on the Housing Problem. 





“Home Ownership vs. Rented Houses.” 
Moral Results—By Rev. John Morrison. Apply to 
author, London, Ontario, Canada. Price ten cents 
per copy. $5.00 per hundred. 





Send 50 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook ¢& Social Settlements 


By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 
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Stereoptican Talks. 

The opportunities for a popular propaganda 
in the interest of social conditions are far in 
excess of our time and capacity to improve 
them. Since we have begun to present our 
stereopticon views of our surroundings in far- 
down-town Chicago and what is being done to 
offset and improve them, the invitations from 
churches, labor unions, schools, teachers’ asso- 
ciations, clubs and other organizations, in and 
far beyond the city, have still further increased 
although before that not one in six could be 
accepted. The refiex influence of the direct 
work thus exerted is perhaps the most far- 
reaching result of settlement work. We stand 
in great need of a larger camera with which to 
take better views of civic conditions, and of 
the many inspiring and suggesive object lessons 
in the effort everywhere being made now to 
better them. The investment of $25 in this 
camera would yield a very certain and large 
return, 


Commons Trustees. 


In view of the effort to put the settlement on 
a sound financial footing, and of larger outlook 
into the future, the personnel of the settlement 
board of trustees (“Trustees of the Chicago 
Commons Association, Incorporated”) is inter- 
esting. It comprises eleven members: David 
Fales, Esq. (Lake Forest), and Prof. H. M. 
Seott (West Side), represent the Chicago (Con- 
gregational) Theological Seminary board of 
directors and faculty; Frank H. MceCullogh, 
Iisq., is secretary of the board, stands for the 
Evanston affiliation of the settlement, and 
Charles H. Hulburd, of the Elgin Watch Com- 
pany (North Side), represents the New Eng- 
land Church; John S. Field (Knickerbocker Ice 
Co.) and J. H. Strong (U.S. Life Ins. Co.) 
represents Plymouth Church; E. Burritt 
Smith, Esq. (South Side) is an officer in the 
University Church, and a prominent attorney; 
Edward Payson (Oak Park) is a manufacturer, 
and Graham Taylor (Professor of Christian 
Sociology in Chicago Theological Seminary) is 
president and treasurer of the Association and 
resident warden. Mrs. Otto Matz represents 
the Chicago Woman's Club, and Miss Jane 
Addams embodies the close and friendly en- 
couragement which has been reciprocal hbe- 
tween Hull House and the Commons. 

From their last appeal for the support of the 
settlement the following excerpts express their 
judgment of the work and its needs: 





“The undersigned, trustees of the Chicago 
Commons Association (incorporated), co-oper- 
ating in the conduct of the social settlement 
known as “Chicago Commons,” desire hereby 
to bear testimony, in connection with the set- 
tlement’s appeal for support for the current 
year, to our faith in the efficiency and great 
usefulness of the work accomplished through 
the settlement by those having it immediately 
in charge. We know of no place where so 
sinall an investment of money makes possible 
and secures a larger expenditure of consecrated 
effort, nor are we aware of any service of 
greater practical value than that in which these 
faithful werkers are engaged. 

“In addition to the small group of residents 
deriving their support through the settlement 
treasury, about twenty resident workers pro- 
vide their own maintenance, including room 
rent, thus serving not only without expense to 
the association, but at a reduction of its fixed 
Professor Graham ‘Taylor, for in- 
stance, as you doubtless appreciate, not only 


charges. 


receives no compensation for his invaluable 
services in the leadership of the work, but pays 
rent and board for himself and his family at 
the Commons. The salary list is small, and of 
those thus engaged there is none who could not 
obtain larger compensation elsewhere. 

“It is our conviction that the achievement of 
the Commons in its local field, in its wide in- 
fluence upon persons and communities through- 
out the country, and not least, in its general en- 
deavor for civic and social progress, justifies us 
in the appeal for support and co-operation. The 
settlement workers ask for $6,000 for the ex- 
penses of this year. They could use to advan- 
tage much more. Indeed, the effectiveness of 
the work will be increased in a ratio more than 
direct by every additional contribution. More- 
over, the time surely has come when both econ- 
omy and permanency demand the relief of the 
workers from the burden of excessive rent and 
inadequacy of quarters, by which too long and 
unne:.essarily they have been hindered. To this 
end we propose to raise immediately a “housing 
fund” with which to provide more suitable and 
permanent accommodations. Who will be the 
first to respond to this opportunity ?” 

For current expenses there had been received 
dur-ng the eleyen months of this year $5,594.02, 
and there were expended $5,926.75, leaving a 
deficit of $332.73, which with a shortage of 
$80.06 brought forward from 1899, puts the 
treasury: in debt $412.79. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


of initiative and experiment and cross the threshold 
of assured success and established permanency. The 
purpose which possessed us in choosing to make our 
home in this west side river ward of far down-town 
Chicago, Where we seem to be most needed, rather 
than where we were offered the most privilege or 
social prestige, afterwards found expression in the 
articles incorporating the Chicago Commons Associa- 
tion. Its object, as therein defined, is ‘‘To provide a 
center for a higher civic and social life, to initiate 
and maintain religious, educational and _ philan- 
thropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.”’ 

HOW THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT MAY BE DEFINED. 

While legal incorporation, ‘‘not for profit,’’ is nec- 
essary to hold property and perpetuate the work, yet 
the spirit and success of the settlement depends upon 
keeping its life and relationships wholly personal, 
with as little organization as is necessary for corpor- 
ate living and co-operative working. George Mac- 
donald puts upon our lips the answer we would 
give to the inquiry why we live and labor where we 
do and what holds us together. 

“Well, then,’’ replies his Robert Falconer to this 
very question, ‘‘we are an undefined company of 
people who have grown into human relation with 
each other naturally through one attractive force— 
love for human beings, regarding them as human 
beings only in virtue of the Divine in them.” 

WHAT HAS COME OF IT ALL SO FAR? 

Our advance guard of three student residents in 
two hired rooms after five months grew into the 
group of twelve who, in October, 1894, took pos- 
session of the front part of the Union street house 
and then into the household of twenty-four, center- 
ing in a family circle, and occupying the forty-four 
rooms of the entire premises at the old Commons. 
Some of us have made our home here all these 
years, others four years or less, and nearly one hun- 
dred residents have come and gone, who after ren- 
dering valuable yolunteer service for longer or short- 
er periods are working in the settlement spirit in 
widely scattered and diverse fields of usefulness. Of 
the permanent group only five are relucantly obliged 
to receive their subsistence from the settlement 
funds, while devoting their entire time to the serv- 
ice of the neighborhood and being without other 
means of support. The twenty others pay their own 
living expenses at the rate of $5 per week, and 
gratuitously give either all or a large part of their 
time to the settlement work. There are usually more 
applicants for admission to residence at these rates 
than we can accommodate with rooms, 

RESPONSE OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Upon the eighty-eight occasions, tabulated in our 
schedule of appointments, the average attendances 
each week aggregate at present 3779. Of these 897 
are upon the 44 classes and clubs left at the old 
Commons; 1157 are included in the 33 social and 
educational appointments transferred to the new 
building, or initiated there; and 725 are attendant 
upon the 11 religious gatherings of the Tabernacle 
Church, These figures, however, give little idea of 
the co-operation of our neighbors, not only with us 
in the maintenance of the settlement work, but with 
each other in whatever makes for righteousness, 
peace and fraternity. 





A PLEA FOR THE OLD NEIGHBORHOOD. 

While even the spacious apartments of the new 
building will be over-taxed from the start to accom- 
modate not only the attendances already transferred 
there, but also the multitude surrounding it, whose 
interest has been widely awakened by its erection, 
we are yet loathe to leave the neighborhood of the 
old house without some provision to take its place. 


THE OLD COMMONS 


Although the new location is at the center of the 
population of our district, it is five blocks west of 
the old Commons—too far for the littlest kindergar- 
ten children and their careworn mothers to follow 
us. We appeal, therefore, for at least $50 a month 
in addition to what the work of the Commons now 
requires to lease modest quarters, in which to main- 
tain our kindergarten, Mothers’ Club, and other ap- 
pointments for those who need them most and are 
least able to follow us farther to get them. 
COST OF CARRYING ON THE WORK. 

It costs about $600 a month in gifts to support all 
the work centering at Chicago Commons, including 
the $700 expense of giving over 1,200 summer outings 
in our Boys and Girls’ Camp at Elgin and elsewhere, 
and also the $600 which the settlement contributes 
annually as its share toward the support of the 
neighborhood church. Owing to the fact that almost 
all of our twenty-four residents and as many more 
non-resident workers not only serve without any 
remuneration, but meet their own expenses, less 
than half of our monthly receipts is neded to support 
the three or four whose entire time is required to 
lead the various branches of the work. The balance 
pays for the lighting, heating and care of the house, 
and for the equipment, maintenance and incidental 
expenses of the varied service. Toward these ex- 
penses the resident workers pay about a thousand 
dollars a year in rentals for their rooms, and each 
of the classes and clubs using the public apartments, 
from the kindergarten to the Sunday congregation, 
contributes its share acording to its ability. For 
the balance—$600—we are entirely dependent upon 
the regular or special contributions of friends of the 
work, to whom, whether in the neighborhood, in 
city, or suburb, or in other places, we appeal for 
help to help the people help themselves. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
Address: 140 N. Union St:, Chicago. Resident Wardens 
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Schedule of Appointments 
AT THE OLD COMMONS, 140 NORTH UNION STREET 


DAILY: 

All Day—House open for neighbors and 

friends. 
9:00-12:00 A. M.—Kindergarten (except Sat- 
urday and Sunday). 

7:00 P. M.—Vespers (except Saturday). 
MONDAY: 

3:30-4:30 P. M.—History. 

3:30-5:00 P.M.—Kitchen Garden. 

7:30-8:30 P. M.—Girls’ Club. 

7:30-8:30 P. M.—Algebra. 

7:30-8:30 P. M.—Drawing. 

7:30-10:00 P. M.—English. 

7:30-10:00 P. M.—Shakespeare Reading. 

8:30-9:00 P. M.—Arithmetic. 

9:30 P. M.—Library open. 

9:30 P. M.—Loan Collection of Pictures. 
TUESDAY: 

7:30-8:30 P. M.—English Reading for Ital- 
ian Beginners. 
:30-8:00 P. M.—Writing. 
30-8:30 P. M.—Stenography. 
:30-8:30 P. M.—Boys’ Club. 

7:30-9:30 P. M.—Mothers’ Club. 
WEDNESDAY: 

4:00-5:00 P. M.—Junior Club. 
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7:30-8:30 P. M.—Girls’ Clubs. 
7:30-8:30 P. M.—Boys’ Club. 
9:30-10:00 P. M.—Library. 
9:30-10:00 P. M.—Loan Collection of Pic- 
tures. 
THURSDAY: 
4:00-6:00 P. M.—Piano Lessons. 
7:00-9:00 P. M.—Italian Mothers’ Club. 
7:00-10:00 P. M.—English. 
7:00-8:30 P. M.—Algebra. 
8:00-10:00 P. M.—Young Men’s Self Cul- 
ture Club. 
8:30-9:00 P. M.—Arithmetic. 
FRIDAY: 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Children’s Plain Sewing. 
Children’s Physical Culture. 
:30-8:30 P. M.—Boys’ Clubs. 
30-8 :30 P. M.—Rhetoric. 
:30-8:30 P. M.—Grammar. 
7:30-8:30 P. M.—Stenography. 
SATURDAY: 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Piano Lessons. 
7:00 P. M.—Residents’ Meeting 
Rooms for Neighborhood occasions provided. 
when possible. 


AT THE NEW BUILDING, GRAND AVE. AND MORGAN ST. 


AT THE NEW BUILDING. 
DAILY: 

Kindergarten, every morning (except Sat- 

urday and Sunday). 

Matheon Day Nursery open from 6 A. M. 
to 7 P. M. at 217 Grand Avenue. 
Cooking classes, afternoon and evening 

(except Saturday and Sunday). 

Noon Rest and Lunch Room (except Sun- 
day). 

Gymnasium Exercise and Games, for both 
men and women; afternoon and evening. 

The Progressive Club Room (for young 
women) open every evening. 

Men’s Club rooms open every evening. 

MONDAY: 

1:00-4:00 P. M.—Pestalozzi-Froebel Kinder- 
garten Training Class. 

4:00-6:00 P. M.—Cooking. 

:00-9:00 P. M.—Dress Making. 

:30-8:30 P. M.—Boys’ Clubs. 

:30-8:30 P. M.—Young People’s Literary 

Club. 

:30-9:30 P. M.—Young Men’s Club. 
8:00-10:00 P. M.—Girls’ Progressive Club. 
8:45-10:00 P. M.—Adult Elocution. 
§:00-10:00 P. M.—Men’s Neighborhood 

League. 

8:10 P. M.—Municipal Club of the Seven- 
teenth Ward. 
TUESDAY: 
1:00-4:00 P. M.—Kindergarten Training 

Class. 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—Woman’s Club. 
4:00-6:00 P. M.—Cooking. 
4:30-5:30 P.M.—Girl’s Gymnasium Class. 
7:00-9:00 P. M.—Cooking. 
7:30-8:30 P M.—Girls’ Clubs. 
8:00-10:00 P. M.—Forget-me-not Club. 
8:15-10:00 P. M.—F ree Floor Economic Dis- 

cussions. 

WEDNESDAY: 
4:00-6:00 P. M.—Cooking. 
7:00-9:00 P. M.—Cooking. 


Apply for Membership 





THURSDAY: 
2:00-4:00 P. M.—Kindergarten Training 
Class. 

4:00-5:00 P. M.—Children’s Chorus. 

4:00-6:00 P. M.—Cooking. 

7:00-9:00 P. M.—Cooking. 

8:00-10:00 P. M.—Adult Chorus. 

8:00-9:00 P. M.—Gymnasium Basket Ball 

for Young Women. 
FRIDAY: 

1:30-3:30 P. M.—Washington School Kin- 

dergarten Mothers’ Meeting. 

4:00-6:00 P. M.—Cooking. 

7:00-9:00 P. M.—Cooking. 

7:30-8:30 P. M.—Plain Sewing. 
SATURDAY: 

Manual Training. 
SUNDAY: 

3:30-4:30 P. M.—Pleasant 

noon. 

APPLICATIONS for membership in the social 
clubs, gymnasium groups or educational 
classes made be made at any time, either at 
the old Commons, 140 N. Union street, or at 
the new building, Grand avenue and Morgan 
street. 

TABERNACLE RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
SUNDAY: 
10:00-12:00 A. M.—Family Service, Bible 
School, 10:00-11:00 A. M.; Public Wor- 
ship, 11:00-12:00 A. M. 

2:00 P. M.—Sunshine Circle. 

7:00-8:00 P. M.—Children’s Meeting. 

7:15-8:00 P. M.—Senior Y. P. 8S. C. E. 

8:00-9:00 P. M.—People’s Hour. 
WEDNESDAY: 

8:00-9:00 P. M.—Fellowship Meeting. 
THURSDAY: 

2:00-4:00 P. M.—Ladies’ Aid and Mission- 

ary Society. 
FRIDAY: 

7:00-8:00—Junior and Intermediate, C. E. 

SATURDAY: 8:00 P. M.—Choir Rehearsal. 


Sunday After- 


at New or Old Building 








